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ABSTBACT 

This practicuB applies a aodern systess approach to 
field vork instruction. It is an ezp^-riaent vith an innovation in 
field teaching that addresses itself to three sajor problems that 
have been identified by social vork educators. These are (1) 
integrating classroou and field vork instruction; (2) providing an 
equal opportunity for basic field learning for all students; (3) 
promoting increased independence for the student in learning. The 
systeus approach vas iapleaented in this investigation by developing 
and evaluating a self-contained unit of instruction for field 
supervisors and their students. In this uanner, field vork vas 
conceptualized as a course for vhich behavioral objectives could be 
defined, content selected, learning opportunities planned, and 
student learning assessed. The results of this study are that a 
BOdern systevs approach to social vork field instruction is (1) 
eztrevely effective in augventing student learning and (2) a valuable 
tool for alleviating educational problevs inherent in field 
instruction. These findings suggest that graduate social vork 
education vould be vore effective if Modern educational principles 
and methods vere utilized in teaching students in agency placement. 
-The uodule evaluation and a self ^instructional unit are included in 
the^ appendiz. (Author/PG) 
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INTRODUCTION 

This practicum has been designed to introduce and 
evaluate a systematic approach to social work field 
instruction. It is based on the belief that it is valid 
to utilize modern educational principles and method? 
in teaching social work students in their agenqr place- 
ments* This investigation utilizes new instructional 
technology to assist field teadiers in disciplining 
and structuring their knowledge so that students can 
learn more effectively* 

An approach to social work field instiniction is 
proposed in which field work is conceptualized as a 
course fcr which behavioral objectives can be defined, 
content selected, learning opportunities planned, and 
student learning assessed* The intent of this study 
is to improve the quality of field instruction as an 
iqfportant component of social work education* 
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BACKGROUND AND SIGNIFICANCE 

In order to understand the reason this investigation has 
been undertaken, it is necessary to have some understanding of the 
present structure of social work field instruction. It is universally 
accepted by schools of social work that their students need practical 
experience aa well as didactic study to enable them to achieve competence 
in their profession. To gain this experience, each student spends a 
certain amount of time in a social work agency where he is guided by 
a field work instructor (also referred to in this paper as supervisor, 
field instructor, field work teacher) to whom he is responsible. The 
minimum requirements for field instructors at Barry College are the 
Master of Social Work degree and membership in the Acadeny of Certified 

Social Workers. 

the Barry College School of Social Work places students in 
selected social agencies where they spend two days a week during their 
first year of study and three days a week during their second year. 
The student spends the other days of the week in the classroom and 
library, thus being provided with theory and practice as a concurrent 
ejqperience,^ 

The purpose of field instruction is to help students in- 
tegrate theory with practice in order to develop appropriate skill, 
knowledge, attitude and professional identification. The student's 
supervisor teaches him in the field wor^ agency through helping him 
to look at the interaction between himself, his clients, his agency, 
and the corr^ity. and also to better understand theory and its assimila 
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tion into practice. 
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A review of pertinent literature shows that at the present 
time students are placed in agencies to be taught in any way the in- 
dividual supervisor thinks is best.-^ The student-supervisor relation- 
ship is essentially tutorial in nature. Content is generally transmitted 
from the instructor to the student within the framework of a one-to-one 
educational relationship. ,The; field work teacher is inferred to be com- 
petent in lier skills and knowledge and. she is/ independent in selection 
of content f.nd assignments to the student Generally, a small number 
of carefully chosen cases is entrusted to the/ student after consultation. 
The student then records hisi own account of interviews which form the 
basis of educational discussions with his supervisor, to which regular 
weeldy time is given. There is no organized development of curriculum 
Bnd the field instructor teach^ whatever method and content she! deems 
appropriate at the time* 

It is clear that many field work supervisors bear a heavy 
load of am-iety about the job they are doing They are primarily - * ^^^^'^ 
social work practitioners who have been thrust into. their teaching roles 
with little or no training for the change. Since a large proportion of - 
the instruction in social work training is carried out in supervision^ 
there is a rea] need for systematic tools for field instructors to use 
in teaching aad evaluating their effectiveness. 

Jeanette Regensburg states: "Among all the recent challenges 
to social work education none has been more stimulating than the wide- 
spread interest in putting order into the natural disorder of the graduate 
student's experience in his field work setting. Clients - whether in- 
dividuals, small groups or communities - do not conform to the logical 
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principles of curriculum building nor do the operating procedures of 
a social agency » hospital^ school or prison. Indeed » they need not 
and should not* The question then arises* since there is general ac-» 
ceptance that the learning experiences provided through field instruction 
are essential to the achievement of the objectives of the social work 
curriculum t of how to select * order and provide those experiences in the 
best interests of the student 

The modem systems approach to instruction offers an answer 
to this need. It gives focus to instruction and to learning. The basic 
elements of an instructional systems model are objectives, criterion 
levels of learner performance, learning activities, and evaluation and 
revision procedures. Using this approach, field work ?s thought of 
as a course for which objectives can be identified, content selected, 
and learning opportunities planned.."" 

This practicum was designed to introduce and evaluate the 
effectiveness of s modem systems approach to social work field instruc- 
tion. It is an experiment with an innovation in^field learning and teach* 
ing which addresses three major problems in field training which have 
been identified hy social work educators. These are 1) integrating class- 
room and field work instruction; 2) providing an equal opportunity for 
basic field learning for all students; 3) promoting increased independ** 
ence for the student in his own professional learning* It is necessary 
to examine these three problems in order to understand how the systems 
approach provides a viable solution to them. 

First, schools and agencies used for field placement have 
always been confronted with the problem of how to integrate class and 
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field learning.'^ The literature of social work education reflects 
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constant concern with gaps between class and field learning. There 
is a dynamic quality in field instruction that makes a systematic and 
orderly progression of student learning experiences difficult to attain. 
Yet thew is content from classroom courses that students need to in- 
corporate on a behavioral level. Since supervisors are generally not 
familiar with the specific content being taught to their students in 
classes t they cannot choose learning incidents to help students relate 
class and field learning. The systems approach would enable field in- 
atructors to teach material^ in the field in the same orderly progression 
as is done in classes. It can be used to identify content and help the 
student integrate theory with' practice. 

The second problem is how to provide an equal opportunity 
to all students for minimum basic field learning. Since students are 
placed in many diverse social agencies for field training, their oppor- 
tunities vary widely. If the same basic units of instruction are avaiL- 
able to supervisors in different agencies to suggest content for field 
teaching, then all students will have similar chances for learning. 

Third is the problem of promoting greater independence for 
the student in field learning. One of the limitations of the prevailing 
tutorial model of instruction is that it provides fertile ground for the 
development of an infantile hostile -dependent relationship between the 
supervisor and supervisee."^ The use of systems packages encourages 
greater autonopy and maturity in students. They can. use them to learn 
•independently in the field, thus diminishing the likelihood of the super- 
visory relationship becoming a hostile-dependent one. The goal is to 
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deoraase dependent learning and increase independent learning. 

iTt conclusion, there is a real need for establishing a 
structure for field instruction designed to promote achievenient of 
the objective* of social work professional education. This practicu* 
is a pilot project for der^loping a systematized education program for 
social work field training which will enhance student learning and , 
obviate the problems delineated above. 
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PROCEDURES 

Extensive literature vas reviewed in order to become famiL* 
iar with new instructional principles and to implement the modem j?ystams 
method^ F^om the various models described, the individualized instruo- 
tion system conceptualized by Barton R. Herrscher was chosen for use* 
His instructional model involves six basic steps 1) a rationale; 2) speo« 
ific instructional objectives; 3) pre -assessment; ^) learning activities; 
5) post-assessment; 6} revision* 

Using Herrscher^ s model, a self-contained unit of instruction 
(also referred to as systems package, learning unit, and module in thia 
paper) was devised. Suggestions for topics were elicited from students 
and peers. Care was taken to be certain unit content corresponded to 
that being taught in the classraom. From the topics suggested, Biestek's 
principles of relationship were chosen for this learning unit because of 
their clarity and applicability. If it is determined that the modem ^sterns 
approach to education enhances field work teaching, similar units will be 
constructed covering essential theories, principles, concepts and tech- 
niques basic to social work practice. This package was tested on three 
students and tfiree peers to provide data for revision to develop the final 
unit used in the practicum. Using feedback from students and peers, the 
unit was revised several times and the completed package was titled, 
•Developing the Casewoxic Relationship." 

A module evaluation was then devised* This was specifically 
designed to test whether students and peers felt the systems method offered 
solutions to three problems frequently identified by social work educators 
as existing in field instruction. These problems are discussed on pages 
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k and 5 of this paper. 

In each self-instructional unit a pre-assesswent and post- 
assessment is provided to measure the effectiveness of the unit in student 
learning. Thus, two aspects of the module were evaluated 1) effectiveness 
in augmenting student learning and 2) effectiveness in mitigating educa- 
tional problems in social work field teaching. 



uv presented in the appendix. They wew given to eight secaid-year 
students in the Barry College Graduate School of Social Work and four 
field work instructors to be worked through in the social agency. Re- 
spondents were instructed not to put their nawes on the tests or question- 
naire in order to allow them corr.plete freedom in giving opinions. 



A copy of the completed systems package and questionnaire 
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Th« Wiults of this inwistigation are reported in a verbal 
•uwMiy issiead of by raw data In tabtilar form. The inntructlonal »cd- 
ttU (representing the implementation of the modem systems approach to 
education) and questionnaire were completed by eight students in the 
second year of graduate social work study and by four of their field 
work instructors. Two facets of the module were evaluated 1) effective- 
ness in increasing student learning and 2) effectiveness in moderating 
educational problems in social work field instraction. 

In order to evaluate t^ effectiveriass of the self -instruc- 
tional unit in augmenting student learning, scores were tabulated on the 
answers to pre-test and post-test questions in the unit. Only students* 
responses were compiled on these tests. In the pre-assessment. one point 
was given for each of five human needs correctly listed in question 1, 
one point for each of five principles of relatiaiship in question 2, and 
one point for each of the four principles identified in question 3* The 
total nurijer of correct answers possible for each student was l**, making 
a total of 112 possible correct answers for the group. To these, there 
were kl correct answers given. This was a percentage of 36.6^ correct 
answers. 

In the post-assessment, one point was allotted for each of 
five different human needs and one point for tha principles of relation- 
ship identified in question x, making a total of ten. One point was given 
for a cogent essay in response to question 2. The total number of possible 
correct answers for the group was 88. To these, there were 86 correct 
answers given. This was a percenUge of 97.75fcorrect answers. 
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For the group there was an increase in percentage of correct 
answars given after working through the unit from 36.6^ to 97.7^. This 
indicates that, a modem systems approach to social work field instruction 
was extremely effective in enhancing student learning. 

In order to evaluate the effectiveness of the module in reduc- 
ing educational problems in field instruction, the results of the question- 
naires given both students and supervisors were assessed. 100^ indicated 
that self-contained units of instruction are useful in integrating class 
and field instruction by selecting and ordering learning content and exper- 
iences. 91.655 said these units offer an approach \xy which an equal oppor- 
tunity for basic field learning is provided for all students. 100^ felt 
the- units are useful in promoting greater independence for students in their 
own professional learning i;» the field- 100^ stated that similar units 
would help allay field woric instructors' anxiety about what and how to teach 
by establishing a structured pattern and plan for field instruction. These 
findings indicate that a modern systems approach is extremely effective in 
aUeviating educational problems inherent in field instruction.-. 

The comments made by both students and supervisors were extremely 
encouraging. Attitudinal responses to the module were 100^ favorable. Add- 
itional opinions were expressed such as "impressive." "exciting." "beautiful." 
"right on." "well organized," "stimulating." etc. 

Comments written on the questionnaire were particularly in- 
spiring. One student wrote. "I haven't had so much fun learninf? since 
I first sang the ABC's." An instructor wrote, "I haven't been this excited 
about anything since I got out of the Am^rt" Telephone calls were received 
from students and teachers who were not given the module asking if they 
oould use it also. Requests were received for the development of units 
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on other subjects. Several instructors felt this approach offered a 
bra&k-through In aocial work field instruct ion« 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

Dfi view of the overwhelmingly enthusiastic response to 
this pilot project t it is recommended that: 

!• Bdrry Ccllego graduate School of Social Work adopt a 
nodem ;^stems approach as a rational framework for 
teaching in graduate social work field instruction^. 

2« Easential theories » principles » concepts and techniques 
b^sic to social wozk practice which are taught in the 
classroom be identified in order to develop self-instruc- 
tional packages to apply them to field work. 

3# The annual field work instructors seminar at Barry College 
focus on enabling supervisors ^o understand the concepts 
behind and prepare their own self-contained units of in* 
struction. (It is usually necessary for teachers to 
build systems packages themselves before they can make 
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effective use of similar materials prepared by others.) 
The modules developed in the seminar be tested and eval- 
uated in the same way as the one in this practicum* 

5* The instructional units created and tested by Barry College 
clinical faculty be coir5)iled and used to form a nucleus 
for field instruct ion» 

6# The findings of this investigation be published in order 

to encourage the use of a modern systems approach by other 
graduate schools of social work. 



As a result of the findings of this practicum, several Earxy 
College field instructors have begun using the modem systems approach^ 
They have found it to be a valuable tool for augmenting student leam^ 
ing, integrating class and field teaching^ offering basic opportunities 
to all students and promoting greater independence in learning. 

It is time for social work educators to ^stematize field vork 
instruction. It is time for social work to draw on modern educational 
principles for supervision in a disciplined manner. Utilizing new methods 
from the educational field is an essential -* not a luxuxy. 
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MODULE EVALUATION 



NAMBj 

If student, first year of 
graduate program 
Are you in second year of 
graduate program 



If you are a peer, are you 

!• Classroom Instructor 

Z. Student Supervisor 

3. Tract it loner 

What is your Educational Degree 



This self-instructional unit utilizes the modem systems approach to educa- 
tion and applies it to social work field instruction. It is an approach to soci' ^ 
woxic field teaching In which field work is concept oalized as a course for which 
behavioral objectives can be identified, content selected, learning opportunitiee 
planned, and student learning assessed. 

Biestek^s principles of relationship were chosen for this learning module 
because of their clarity and applicability. If it is determined that the modem 
systems approach to education enhances field work teaching, similar units will be 
constructed covering essential theories, principles, concepts and techniques basic 
to social work practice. 

The instructor wishes to determine whether a modern systems approach can be 
used as a rational framework to increase the effectiveness of teaching in social 
work field training. Some of the problems which have been identified are 1) integrat- 
ing classroom and field work instruction; 2) providing an equal opportunity for basic 
field learning for students in diverse field placements; 3) promoting independence 
for the student in professional learning in the field. 

After working through the unit, please give your responses to the following 
questions: 

1. Do you feel that self-contained units of instruction such as the 
one you Just completed 

a. are useful in integrating class and field instruction by select- 
ing and ordering learning content and experiences? 

Yes No 

Please explain answer* 



b. offer an approach by which an equal opportunity for basic 
field lisaming is provided for all students? 

Yes No 

CommentiS: 
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Q. are useful in promoting greater independence for students 
lii their own professional learning in the field? 

Yes No 

Comments t 



d; would help alleviate field work instructor's anxiety about 
what and how to teach by establishing a structured pattern 
and plan for field learning? 

Yes No 

Conanentss 



Can you suggest other ways that individualized instructional packages 
oan enhance the effectiveness of social work field training? 
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SEIF-IKSTRUCTIONAL UNIT I 



Approx. working time: l_Hr» 



Instructor: LOTS KROP, ACSW 

Institution: BAimY COLLEGE " 

Course Title: SOCIAL W0!« FIELD INSTRUCTION 



Topic: DEVELOPING THE CASEWORK 

RELATIOl^SHIP 



Target Group: SECOND YEAR STUDENTS IN 

GRADUATE SOCIAL WORK SCHOOL 
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RATIONAIE 



The casework relationship is the soul of Social Woric. It is a major 
means of enabling the client to resolve his psychosocial problems. Next 
year you will be a paid practitioner of your profession. This is. the time 
to sharpen your skills in relating, and learn new ones. -In Social Work 
education we generally focus on how we can help others. It is important 
to realize also that learning to relate to people in a helpful manner will 
greatly enhance your personal relationships. As you work through this pro- 
gram you will discover ways to become more aware of your own behavior and 
thus enrich your personal life* 



OBJBCTIVES 

After completing this unit, the learner will be able to; 

!• Analyze the seven b?:sic human needs presented by a client in 
a given casework interview using the seven guidelines laid 
down by Felix Biestek in ^'The Casework Relationship." 

2* Evaluate the helpfulness of a given casework interview by 

identifying instances vhere the caseworker utilized Biestek* s 
seven principles of relationship. 

3« Assess his own behavior in an actual casework interview by 
pointing out instances where he met the client *s needs by 
utilizing at least four of the seven principles of relationship. 

Examine his own feelings concisely in less than 200 words about 
the importance of the casework relationship in helping clients 
resolve their problems. 



PRE-ASSB5SMENT 

1. List at least five of the seven basic human needs of people with 
psychosocial problems, as described by Biestek in *^The Casework 
Relationship. 

a. 

c. 
d. 
e. 
f. 
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2, List at least five of the seven principles of relationship with 
which the caseworker responds to the needs presented by the client 
as conceptualized by Biestek* 

a. 

b. 
c« 
d. 
e. 
f. 



3. Record one cf your recent interviews with a client, identifyj.ng 
instances where you used at least four different principles of 
relationnhip in response to the client *s needs. 

Check your answers to questions 1 and 2 with pages 3 and 6 of this 
unit. If yo\) were correct on these ^answers, see your Field Work 
Instructor. If you missed thes<^ q\iestions, work through this unit. 

LEARNING ACTIVTrngS 

It has lonfr been recognized in the practice of Social Work that the 
professional relationship beti«jeen the caseworker and person seeking help 
from a soci^^l agency is uniquely important • This relationship is essen- 
tial to effective casework. 

Social Workers have been enthusiastic about the necessity of estab- 
lishing and maintaining a good casework relationship but they have been 
relatively inarticulate in explaining what it consists of. In Social V/ork 
literature the stress has been on intuitive skills in developing^ relation- 
ships. It has often been written that this has to be experience'd to be 
understood - leading to the belief that there is something mystical about 
H. 

Felix Biestek, in his book, "The Casework Relationship," clearly 
explains, defines and analyzes the casework relationship. He theorizes 
that every req uest for help from a social agency is "psychosocial." He 
says that, whether a client requests a concrete service or help with 
psychological problems, it can be presumed that he feels some kind of 
uncomfortable emotion. There is a pattern of basic emotions and attitudes 
that is common to all people who need help. Diestek says the sources of 
these emotions are seven basic human needs of people with psychosocial 
problems© 
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LEARNINS ACTIVriT I 



BASIC HUMAN NSRDS OF THE CLIKNT 



To be trented as ay^individual - the need to be dealt 
with assail individual rather than a case^ type or 
category* 

To e^ yres s f eelings - the need to express their feel^ 

ings, both negative and positive. 

3» - the need 

for a sypipaVhetiiTunderstandTng of and^ response to 
the feelings exj^ressed, 

^* To be rec ognized as a pe rson of worth - the need to 
be accepted as a'^person^with innate dij^nity regard- 
less of the person •s dependency, weakness, fault or 
failures* 

5» Mot to b e ;jud ^ed - the need to be neither judged nor 
condenmed for the difficulty in which the client 
finds himJ^elf • 

^* To wake his own choices and d ecisions - the need to 
niake one's own choices and decisions concerning one's 
own life* The client does not want to be bossed or 
told what to do. 

?• To keep secrets about self - the need to keep confi- 
dential information about oneself as secret as poss<- 
ible. 
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Indicate two basic needs which each client in the following situa- 
tions (Is expressing either verbally or non-verbally. 
r-4Seg^'^ge 5 for correct answers) 



!• The client who states that he feels that he is not any good, is 
weak and a failure in life* 

a, 
b. 

2. The mother of several ^pimII childr^m whc» nays th;^t sinc^? her 
n«irhbor was rf^jncted for Aid to Def)ond«nt bhildr?n, she vill 
iTobablv be also and she doesn't have money to toM the children* 

a. 
b. 



3. The unmarried mother wlio fears beinp condemne(J for* her predicament, 
btil comos for help in deciding? whether to have -htx nboHion or Kive 
hor b^h-' up for adoption, 

a. 
b. 

The foster child who is angry and upset by her natural father^s 
abandonment of her* 

a* 
b. 

5* The hostile adolescent whom the court has referred for counseling 
and 'who says he would rather be put in* Youth "all. 

a* 
b. 

6* The teenar^er who confides to caseworker thnt his parents don't know 
it but he has been smoking pot because "all the kids do*" 

.* 

a* 
b* 

?* The homosexual who wants help deciding whether to "go straight" and 
fears caseworker will condemn her for her way of life* 

a* 
b* 
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ANSWERS TO PAGE ^ • The clients expressed the following needs: 



lo To be recognized as a person of worth 
Not to be judged 
To express feolin^s 

To get sympathetic response to problems 

2. To be tre^ited as an individual 

To get sympithotic responsse to problems 
To be recoprnizod as person of worth 

3# Not to be judpied 

To make his om choices and decisionfj 

To express feelings 

To be recognized as a person of worth 

k. To express feelings 

To get sympathetic response to problems 

5« To express feollnRS 

To make his own choices and declsionJt 

6. To keep secrets about self 

To be treated as an individual 

To make his own choices and decisions 

7. Not to be judged 

To make his own choices and decisions 

To keep secrets about self 

To get sympathetic response to problems 
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Felix Biestek states that the relationship is the soxil of case- 
work while the processes of study, diagnosis and treatment are the body» 
He conceptualizes seven principles of relationship which the caseworker 
uses to ineet the human needs of the client. These seven principles are 
the elements of the casework relationship as a whole. 



LEARNIN G AC TIVIIY II 



SEVEN PRINCIPLES IN REUTIONSHIP 

Ipdividualiaation is the recognition of e^ch client's 
unique qualities and the differential use of principles 
and methods in assisting each toward a tetter adjust- 
ment. It is based upon the right of human beings to be 
individuals and to be treated not just as a human being 
but as this human being. 

2. Purpo seful Ex pression of Feelings is the recognition of 
the client' s^need to e^xpress his '"feelings freely, especial- 
ly his negative feelings. The caseworker listens purpose- 
fully, neither discouraging nor condemning the expression 
of these feelings, sometimes even actively stimulating and 
encouraging them when they are therapeutically useful as a 
part of the casework service. 

3. Controlled Emotional Involvement is the caseworker's sensi- 
tivity to the "client's feelings,^ an understanding of their 
meaning, and a purposeful, appropriate response to the 
client's feelings. 

^* Acceptance is a principle of action wherein the caseworker 
perceives and deals with the client as he really is, in- 
cluding his strengths and weaknesses, his congenial and 
uncongenial qualities, his positive and negative feelings, 
maintaining all the while a sense of the client's innate 
dignity and personal worth. 

5* Non judgemental attitude is a quality of the casework rela- 
tionship based on "a conviction that the casework function 
excludes assigning guilt or innocence, or degree of client 
responsibility for causation of his problems. 

6» Client se l f-det ermination is the practical recognition of 
the right^and need of clients to freedom in making their 
own choices and decisions in the casework process. 

7. Conf identiality is the preservation of secret information 
concerning' "the "client which is disclosed in the profession- 
al relationship© 
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7. 



The epitome of a caseworker offering hindrance rather than help 
is Lucy (from the comic strip. Peanuts), Label each cartoon with the 
principle of relationship which Lucy violates, (Answers on page 10.) 



I'CJ FAO N.N5 , 

POLLAKlC'SlTNEXT] 

T~~T7| "ID VOu'.'s HiCO AT A 

HC1.9 5A ANC^HSriDN'T 




iVc CO/.IS TO i-OO rOK A 




NOTONLS'^HAT, LA5T 
I ojcKT Ski INS AND 
Or? TKc chair -LIr 


FELL 











No« !• Principle violated: 




No. 2, Principle violated; 
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BOV, st30 6ET CHQV'PED 6V A 
QUEEN 5NAKE. AND MayVE HAD 
IT! VOU UION'T 6ETA<E N.i-'A^ ANV 
a)0OD$ FliLL OF QUEEN 5NAK1:$/ 
N0,6li?, NOT ME! I'LL JU6T... 
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THOsE CAMP^ ARE ALUAV^ OUT 

ThE iiCODf- 5CME PuACE AND 
THC'^E ttiCOD? Af?E FULL OfaoZEH 
6HkKc$ I HAVE H'OO £VcH d£tH 





I ll tell 






.M£ HAPPV (5 To HAVc 60i^^ON£ 



5AV M£ UK:e5 MS... 




V^f^E U<E$ \'COT f 



05 VcO A\CA*s' TO mi tpa: 

60.t'£JJ^= HAJ IT ;;.-THf*^ r.i5 heft 
POXtQ TO /.IAk:^ tO^* HA^>PY M£i?£LY / 



/ YES! THATV5 \/ am I wsr^ Y 
! £v^:rLV vx;ha^7 thinjc if^ATr A"x:.s^-: 

\ i ^fAM! ' TCOAk'CH... i / 




r\:''*i6:*A3,\C'crA:t- 
" \j TO ha\3 
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/...ANDTnEx ;/ An:) Tf^cSA 



fee.. 



No^ Principle violated: 



( r CAN'T X jt: j 



r«^]5LAr^J 



IT FfLLr:M-.i...vanK5K'Am5 

^^^^ 



DOH'TCOMHTOMHfiJiUl 
WURSTUPlPTiroat-lESi 




SHE MUST A 600P DOCTOR.. 
I DONT fcBL HALF 50 
LONcLV ANV MORE... 
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/ «(OUR PC6H0U5t* 
mMO P0tt)N?8ECAli!!Je 
/{S^l WD SU^NEP. , 


i/OU'RE BEINS PUNISHED FOR 

$OA\ETHINS VOU DID WPOMS! 
7HAT'$ THG WAV TME^E i 
TH1N65 ALtuAVS U30RKI 


• u^^^ 


HER ^^INP D£$sRves ) 
1 TO BE BieAHED! / 

^ 

2^ u v*»-f, jM^,m. ^m,-' 
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No, 5* Principle violated: 





No* 6. Principle violated: 



I eoK 5 TTHATS 
,ll.CrtAJ?I.l£ 0i?OU)N?J 


AT AIL. J 


AIL HAVE (X« liTTlE 

OR WMATevER HQO 
tOAsr TDCAaTHEU.. 







r iV£AV..THE«50N*€Yu)H\TaA;?j£ 
^•EAj^. SCT ri'H N'cVBJ CAS TEa .U£.. 







OH. NO ..ITS NOT THE \f Cri,COMHOW...I 
SORT OF THING I SKOOH.D j (OOUlON T IT 
TELL...NO. I DON'T im^ I[AU)M .CO.UE CN.. 
O 5H 0U.D... — > 




U)Ea....i'V^ AlXWS lOANTEDTC BE CAa££>, 
"FLA5h::. I HATE TriEMA^ie "CHA;iLlE:M'& 
Lll^ TO BS (?SAl ATHLETIC A^D HAVc EvtRVBOO^ 
CALLM£"fU?K" ...)'0 LII^E TO dE 60 600) AT 
EVEWTHIN'G Tr.AT Alu A'?OJ.Ni> SCHOOL I'C) 3£ 
KNOWN "FlA^S and... 




> 
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• HEV, violet! 
LI5TCNroT«($! 




WW"? 




MA.'rtAiHAiHAf 

BROWN /f r.r> 
KA5HA{HA!HA/ 




ANSWERS TO PRINCIPLES OF RELATIONSHIP VIOLATED. 



If Controlled emotional involvement 



2. Client self-determination 



3« Acceptance 



^. Purposeful expression of feelings 



5. Non-judgemental attitude 



6. Confidentiality 



The casework relationship is the dynamic interaction of 
attitudes and emotions between the caseworker and the client, with the 
purpose of helping the client achieve a better adjustment between 
himself and his environment. Each of the seven principles of the 
relationship is founded upon one of the intensified ba?^o human needs 
exhibited by people who need help. 



LE ARNING AC TimY_III 



The NEED of the client 


The 


JPRTNCTPLE used by caseworker 


!• 


To be treated as an 
individual 


1. 


Individualization 


2. 


To express feelings 


z. 


Purposeful expression of 
feelings 


3. 


To get sympathetic 
response to problems 


3. 


Controlled emotional in- 
volvement 


^. 


To be recognized as 
a person of worth 


^. 


Acceptance 


5. 


Not to be judged 


5. 


Nonjudgemental attitude 


6. 


To make his own choices 


6. 


Client self-determination 


7. 


To keep secrets about 
self 


7. 


Confidentiality 
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The following is an excerpt from a casework interview. After each 
paragraph, analyze how the client expressed at least two different 
h.uman needs and with which principles the caseworker responded. 
(See page 13 for correct answers) 



PAMGRAPH r 

Mrs* nervously twisted her ring and dejectedly stated that she had 
a terrible week and was feeling miserable. Caseworker commented that she 
looked nnhnf^py today and asked if she could tell her about it. Tears came 
to Mrs. L»s eyes as she said that she has been forced to give an to her 
husband »s every demand, no matter how irrational, beo?nise he knows a terrible 
secret about her past. He has convinced her that if the judge in their divorce 
proceedinF^s learned jibout her secret, he would never 3et her keep their two 
small children. He threatened to teJl her mother also. She felt "like shit" 
and knew that if anyone found out what she d3.d, they would agree that she is 
no good also. 



PARAGRAPH II 

Caseworker wondered if Mrs. L. wanted to tell her what she did to make 
her feel so rotten. She reminded her that this would be kept confidential. 
Mrs. L. responded that she has been afraid to tell the worker about this 
before because she feared she might lose respect for hor. She burst out tear- 
fully that eij^ht years ago, before she was married, she had a baby girl and 
gave her up for adoption. She went into detail about the situation and how 
torn up she was over having to make that decision. Caseworker listened warmly 
and said that she appreciated how upsetting this experience was* and still is.' 
for Mrs. L. Shf^ is sure she did what was best for all concerned at the time. 
Mrs. L. blurted out, "You mean you don't think I'm a terrible person for giving 
up my bal?7?" Caseworker reminded Mrs. L. what a fine mother she is to her two 
children, and talked about her many other strengths* She certainly made her 
decision to give up that baby out of love for the child. 



PARAGRAHl III 



Mrs, L* cried bitterly and then stopped, saying .^he felt better now 
that she had told the caseworker what happened, and found her so under- 
standing* She really did give the baby up because she felt it wasn't fair 
to the child to be raised under such bad circuirstances. Deep down Mrs. L* 
had always felt that anyone who gave up a chiJd was no good and-xhat others 
would despise her if they found out. Caseworker pointed out that she knew 
about it now and she thought just as highly of Mrs. L* as she did before^ 
Mrs. I.. re.5r)onded thnt if caseworker could still respect her after hearing 
her sto2r\% njaybe she didn't have to feel so rotten ?>nd useless* Perhaps 
even the iudpe v/ould understand if her husband told bir^. She didn't feel 
so bad about herself now or so scared about people rindinf^ out. She wasn^t 
goir>K to Jet he?' husb.'^nd hold this over hf^r head any moreo 
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ANSl^RS TO PAGES U and 12 - needs and principles are underlined. 



. PARAG RAPII.I 

!• The client •s need for exp ression and sharing of feelings is a 
pertinent dynamic an this" casework relationshipV The caseworker 
helps Mrs. L. with a pur p oseful express io>n of her f eelings in 
order to relieve the pressures an3^ tensions she feels and thus 
helps her see her problems more clearly and objectively. 

2„ Caseworker notices the un-vei+>aiizod ejcpre.ssion of emotions in 
Vrs» L.^s face, eyes, hands and postui^e, which help her under- 
stand the unioueness of the client and h<^r n eed t o treated_as 
an individual. The feelings of the client 'are her mci&t Important 
individu?^! characteristics and therefore indiv jo\iali2ati^^^^ requires 
a sensitivity and response to those feolinps. 

3. The need to^be^ trejited as a^ person of. worth and not to be judged 
are also in evidence here. 



PAWGRAFH.II 

1. Mrs. L. is burdened with facts about her previous behavior which 
i!ie needs to^]S5®P. secret for fear that the knowledp^e of this 
would detract from^or destroy her personal reputation. Case- 
worker assures her of the confldent^^ of any secret informa- 
tion which the client discloses in the professional relationship. 

2. Client graphically verbalizes her feelings of worthlessness and 
her desperate need to be recognized as a person of worth. She 
fears worker will """lose' respect***^ fVr^ Casev?orker uses the 
principle of acce ptance by accepting the client as she actually 
is, with her strengths" ?ind weaknesses, positive and neg^ative 
feelinps, her acceptable and unacceptable behavior. 

3. Mrs. L. demonstrated her need for a .sympathetic jir^^^ 

of and response to her problems. The caseworker listens with 
warmth, consciously and purposefully identifying with the feel- 
ings of the client in a c ontr ol led e motional inv olvement . 

The need t o expr ess f eelings is also evidenced in this parapraph. 
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PARAGRAPH lU 



!♦ The necessity of seeking help from an agency produces many 
painful feelings. One of Mrs. L.«s feelings is a need not 
to b e judged. Clients often see the agency as a symbol of 
a society whose critical judgment they fear. Even if the 
caseworker non-verbally passes judgment on the client, he will 
feel it. This is one reason Social Workers have to work out 
their own biases, prejudicos and problems before becoming 
helpful i)eople. (ia.seworker responds to Mrs, L. «s divulgence 
of her secret with a nonjj^j^f^r^^ntal^^ 



2^ Caseworker does not push Mrs. into standing up for herself 
against her husband and possibly the court. She lets her 
move at her own pace, recogni7.ing her n eed to make he r own 
£!l^£?. i^r^^J^ecision^ One feels this caVeworicer would haye 
also accepted Firs,^r.''«s right to continue f^iving in to her 
husband if she c6uldn*t bear the threat of having her secret 
revealed. The caseworicer in this way respects the principle 
of client seQTmdetermijiati^. 

3» The client also expresses again her need t o be reco gnize d as 
a per s on of worth . 
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If you have reached this point, be proud of yourself - you are 
doing beautifully! 

By now you are familiar with Eiestek*s concept of the seven basic 
htunan needs and principles of relationship. Being totally familiar with 
the elements of a good relationship can be a great aid toward gaining 
skill ill the actual practice. However, understanding this conceptually 
doesn»t guarantee skill in establishing and using it. Now is the time 
to apply what you have learned. 

LEARN ING ACTIVITY IV 

Record in detail an interview you have had recently with a client. 
Delineate at least four instances where yon have used Biestek«s principles 
of relationship to meet the client •s needs. Also note any time you violated 
these principles or omitted using appropriate ones. 

Meet with your Supervisor to discuss this interview and your assessment 
of it. 
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LEARNI>K3 ACTIVITY V 



Get together with another student or two and discuss your own 
feelings about the importance of the casework relationship in helping 
clients achieve a better ad jtistment between themf^elves and their en- 
vironments* Be prepared to state yotrr feelings about -this in less than 
200 words* 

liJhen you feel you have mastered thf^ obiectives of this unitt 
sec the instructor for the Post-Test • 



REVISION 

The instructor would like to improve this self-contained unit 
of instruction based on your reactions to these questions: 



1« Do you feel the material dealt with in this unit is relevant 
. to your present or future needs? Yes No 

2. This self -instructional unit was purposely designed as a 
paper and pencil package. Would it have been more helpful 
to you to have a film tape of caswork interviews as a leatn** 

inf? activity instead of written interview.?? Yes No 

plus the written interviews? Yes No ^ 

3m How much did you enjoy working through this unit? 
A lot Some Little None _ ^ 

^# Do you feel the material presented in this unit was presented 

clear] y and concisely? Yes No 

If not, please go back and identify the'^sources of your 
confusion and explain them. 



5« Did this unit help you to become more aware of your own 
behavior in professional and personal relationships? 
Yes No 

6m Which statements best describe your feelings about your 
involvement with this learning unit? 

Too easy ^^^.^^ Boring 

Inspiring Helpful 

A waste of time Too time consuming 

Interesting OK 



Just another Others 
requirement 
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POST-ASSESSMENT 



1, Analyze and evaluate the given casework interview by identifying 

at least five different human needs presented by the client 
and five principles of relationship with which caseworker 
responded . 



NancY is a In-year-old Rxrt whose fsrilv w^s referred to Family 
Counse3.inp; Service by Juvenile Court follow inr an epif<ode in which Nancy's 
older brother, Kevin» beat hor so severely that he brokp her nose. This 
is the caseworker's initial interview with Kancv. 

Caseworker shook Nancy' i. h^nd wanrly and they proce«-:ded together 
int.o worker's private office. Nancv's body was rigid as she sat. She 
avoided enr.afjinp. worker's eyes at first and nerv'rtjslv picked at her nails. 
Caseworker: "I know your family was referred by the court, but I don't 
know exactly what the situation is. You seem uosel. Can you tell me- about 
it?" 

With ^rant feeling Nancy replied that she was very upset and angry. 
She burst into a detailed explanation of how she came home at 3 A.M. one 
rnoming and found hor mother, father and brother waiting for her with great 
hostility. She told how her mother cnlled her a "slut" and other nasty 
narres. She flew into a rage and began cursitiR her pgrents. Nancy then 
paused with tears in her eyes. 

Caseworker verbally recoKnized that it was dif f i cult for Nancy 
to tell about the incident and it was obvious she hated being called a slut. 
Nancy replied that she is definitely not a slut, no matter what her family 
says! Tt;ey make her feel as if she is no Rood and she "mitiht as well do 
it since that's what they think of me anyway." Nancy said that she had 
not slept with her boyfriend or anyone else, although all her fnends did. 
Caseworker commented that perhaps Nancy waK different fron her friends and 
it was often hard to be different. 

Tn a tight voice Nancy spoke about the pressures on her to sleep 
with her boyfriend. There followed some discussion of her reasons for not 
enrafrinp in premnrital intercourse. Caseworker supported Nancy's feelings 
about this, while also letting? her know she would still accept her if her 
feelings changed. Nancy seemed relieved about this and she relaxed, saying 
that it felt good to know an adult who didn't consider her a "whore" because 
of what her parents said. 

She returned to her stoty saying that her mother turned to her 
brother and said. "See how she talks to me. Why don't you do something 
about it?" Her brother then hit her and. with her mother's encouragement, 
he started to beat her up. Nancy ran to the phone and cslled the police 
who immediately came and took her to the hospital. 
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Nancy tearfuDy said this incident was t?/pical of the fif^hts they 
were constantly having; at home. Only this time her brother actually V)eat 
her and she chilled the nolioe. She hates her family and c*>nH stand living 
at home any more^ 

C?^seworker warmly said this was indeed a ton(i;h situation and she 
understc^od vhy Nancy was so upset by it. . Koncy went or. to tn.lk about hw 
tniserabilf* Fhe was« She cotHd nrt bear livine ^^t hor<> anv lonc^er. She had 
a maJ.e friend with an apartirent and she was sure he would take her in if 
she "split 

^•i*^,cy arvi th*"^ cnsf^workor exi'lor^'^H ^^rothor rw/er^l )t'"trnatives 
s^ ^ nao rf rjac^5. to r?^ :f sr^ J^^ft bor^-. C?''^^nN.;rkPr H<^'^ve:.t-»d thcit Kancy 
coulo aliO ro to 5 r^^^u^r ho^»o -^r -ip ;Klo>v*o»»f *. **iri<» iry^n*^ -^Nn^* in the 
cnrmur.ily. Kancv re;^ch'»c Ihf' cone 1*:'*^ op ^r^nt chp ii*n noi ;^-r!*1y went any 
of th'^«i?'. ^•'p\'hp if r,be, hnr brrvth*-r ^nri iv.-r^fints al; ran^ lo the a^^ency, 
tf.oy oiln v^rk oui sorie of tHo fanviiy's prf»rJ*-"^mr», Dv^fprrod to live 

hotpc- ')nt«ij sh<^ {rr?^iriur ted hir.h ^'c'^^ool, writer >.'ns :M t ^ ord .^f this year. 
She r-iiM iv d^r?rM> know if she c^uld stand wa<* ar A student until 

th5s yf»^;* ^*ui her Fra'les weiv slirrinc >»a'Pv hoc^^uf^i? of t^he l^srmoil at horne^ 

''•arcv th*^n hesitantly said tVnrr^ v';'^> snroti inf s}'*"" wanted to disc\2ss 
with tp^ u*-: coworker but shc: "wosnH sure she cinMld \rn^A iter*" Caseworker 
eytjair.ecj that anythins; Kanov told }:er war^ strict )v retwo:en the two of them* 
Nanw Sf^ored relieved, th*'w\ said^ "Now T*r. r>fraid vr.i:'!! te33 me T shouldn't 
have donc^ it," Car?c-worV:er smiled and asked if Nancv couJd risk tellinp. her 
to see her responsf^, Shp could see it was siint^t ^»iT>tv /lancv nc^eded to talk 
abo»>t but it was difficult for her, 

u'anc??' relaxed* By this time she wr^s Inokinfr ni r^ctlv at tba case- 
.worker nno no longer fidc^etint: with her nails. r,\\^ roirKled that sm^ and 
h^.r bovl'iMond smoked not often and there wp*v> limPr. v'-^on thev ext)r-ri nj^^nted 
with pills. The main reason she didn't uant live in her male friend's 
apartment was because he is a *\iunkie." Sh»-* ur>r> bor'.nrinr to see hov mixed 
up some of her frjnnds wore from dope and she wapl'^d to stay out of that 
scene. This v;as d'^'^ous?ed for a few mintites, 

Mancy seemed to make a decision at ih"*t. pnint- that dnip-s wo:*e not 
the answer to her problem. She said, "T have lotsr: of problems and 1 know 
I leally need help with them." Casev;orker felt that Kancy co»ild v.ork out 
her problems since .she was so eager to **fret hor head on straight*" Noxt week 
they would go int.o the specifics of the horr-e sittruion. Rerular weekly ap- 
pointm.ents were set up and Mancy left s^'"'"^niy composed and walking as thotifjjh 
a load had been lifted from her shoulders. 

2. Examine your own feel-n^ts in less than 200 words about the 

importance of the casework relationship in helninr the client 
achieve a better adjustment between herself and her environment* 



POST-ASSESSMENT 



1, Analysis of the foregoing interview. Hunan needs and principles 

of rexationship are \mderlined. At least five of each must be 
properly identified in order to complete the unit. 

At the beginning of the interview caseworker used the principle 
of- individualization by giving the client her undivided attention, privacy 
and help in discussing the topic of greatest interest to her, nan.dly, her 
situation and oroblem. Nancy <!as encouraged to telD her own story and to 
Pive her view of thp situation. She responded favorably to the inquiry as 
to whether uMt the caseworker knows of the client's situation corresponded 
with the client's view of It. Nancy i-eacted by pivintt her subjective feel- 
ings which were the most important items, as well a<? the obieotive facts of 
her case. 

Mancy showed bv her posture and bodily behavior that she had a deep 
ne^'d to express her feelings. Caseworker recognized client's need for com- 
^nini cation aFTTimB when her problem was part.ially emotional and used the 
princirde of pun'oseful_expression offeelings to help Nancy express her neg- 
ative emotions."""Caseworker: "'Vou seem upset - can you tell me about it? 

Nancy's behavior and the tears in her eyes gave caseworker clues 
about her need to get a svm^vathetic response Ao_jierj>r9]B^g» With controllgd 
emotional involvement, the caseworker responded with sensitivity and under- 
standing that this 'was a difficult problem for the client. 

The client's anger at being called a slut and her defense of her- 
self evidenced her need to be recognized as a jaerson o f worth . Caseworker 
used the orinciple of acceptance bTsupportint; the standi^ds ofythe client 
as a matter of reality* without approving or disapproving, and she let her 
know that she would accept her even if her standards changed. She accepted 
the client's strengths and weaknesses. 

Ifancy expressed her need to be tre ated as _an individual by pointing 
out how she differs from her friends. Caseworker indivldjia her by le-ting 
her know she understood how difficult it was to be different. 

Throughout the interview 'ancy showed by her words and behavior 
her n eeds to eg ress her_fcelin^ and get a_sj?nea thet>c re s^on se 
problii^iT^uting'ti^'principles of mJ^g^Sl^Jl^'^Jip-Ji'l^ 
controlled emoUoiwl^volvement . the caseworker recognized the client's 
need to 'receive a"n appropriate response to her enotions. 

When Nancy talked about leaving home she showed her need to wafcS - 
her own choices and decisions. Caseworker did not teU her what she thought 
ihTThoVld^bllt-heiped-her explore her alternatives. i"?];"^^"f^][^;i^^^^ 
community resources. <?he used the principle of cluent sel^deter^^^^^^ 
to help her examine her inner resources and those of the co'^?"^*;^' 
created a relationship environment in which Nancy could grow in potential 
and work out her own problems. 
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The client clearly expressed her need to keep secre ts about Jier- 
self when she stated that she didn't know if she could trust the caseworker 
^[St"to tell her parents or ths court aboxit her drug involvement. Case- 
worker used the principle of confide ntiality and assured her that what she 
•tells her is between the two of them. 

Nancy also evidenced her need not to be jud^ejd when she told of 
her fear that the caseworker would judge her guilty of doing wrong in her 
experiments with pot and pills. Caseworker did not label her a moral weak- 
ling but responded with a nonlvidgemental attitud e instead of condemning ner 
for her mistakes and failxires.' This enabled Nancy to go on and make her own 
decai'ion about takinf^ dnip'S. 
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